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ART AND CRITICISM 4* BY HORACE R. BURDICK 

njOME one has well defined art as "Nature 
jseen through a temperament." Artists are 
jborn, not made; they are born with a tetii- 
jperament which enables them to see in nat- 
jure a subtle beauty, a grandeur and a glory 
[that escape the notice of the common ob- 
|server. It is the province of the artist to open 
the eyesof those who are blind to the beauty 
that lies all around them on every hand. The 
true artist is a poet; he is born with a mind 
sensitive to impressions and sentiments 
awakened by beauty, and he studies and practices from nature to ob- 
tain such an intimacy with the facts of form and color as shall enable 
him to convey to others by means of a statue or picture that which he 
so deeply feels ; but no amount of study or practice can make one an 
artist who has not been born of the spirit of art. There is no higher 
calling in life than to be a revealer of beauty to a world sunk in the 
deadness of vulgarity and the commonplace. 

It is said of the Christ that "the common people heard him gladly.'* 
Yet it was the highest truth in the most perfect form that he presented 
to them. So it often happens that the simple-minded and the truly 
wise are the best appreciators of the message of beauty. 

Suppose a friend, tired from a long walk, should come into your 
circle, and some one should courteously offer him a chair and ask 
him to be seated, wouldn't it strike you as rather queer and in bad 
taste if, instead of gladly accepting it, he should hesitate and say, 
" Well! really! I'm not much of a judge of chairs; I know when Vm 
comfortable, but I haven't the slightest talent for cabinet making.'* 
Yet this is precisely the attitude that many people take when asked 
to view a collection of pictures. 

There seems to be a prevalent notion that pictures and statues are 
made to be criticised. Nothing could be farther from the truth — works 
of art are produced to be enjoyed, appreciated, sympathized with. 
The proper attitude of the public in viewing pictures is that of a little 
child. Humility and teachableness are necessary preliminaries to the 
enjoyment of artistic treats. 

Another common and serious mistake is the supposition that a fine 
picture must necessarily look like nature. Truth to nature is not imi- 
tation of nature. The effort of the artist is to make an abridgement 
of nature, portraying only such portions of the truth as shall best 
serve to express the sentiment he desires to convey, and the picture 
is successful if it conveys to some sympathetic soul that wave of 
emotion which the truth aroused in the soul of the artist. Some people 
suppose that if the time ever comes when photographs shall be taken 
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in natural colors the artist's occupation will be gone. On the con- ART AND 
trary, such a discovery would only prove an educator to the public, CRITICISM 
teaching them the better to appreciate the efforts of the artistic nature 
to express the vision of beauty it has beheld. Could any photograph 
of a model give one the feeling that is conveyed by Michael Angelo's 
fresco of Adam, or his statue of Moses ? It is the expression of nature 
and not nature itself that the artist strives to reproduce. As Emerson 
says, " It should be the aim of the landscape painter to paint the sun- 
shine of sunshine and the gloom of gloom.'* The highest product of 
nature is the human mind, and any art that conveys to another the 
vision that entrances the artist is inthehighestsense true to nature, 
though it may not resemble in form or texture any object with which 
we are familiar. The charm of the paintings of Constable, Turner 
and Corot does not lie in any superficial resemblance to the nature 
that suggested them, but in the successful expression of their indi- 
vidual emotions in the presence of nature^ - - 

The greatness of an artist is shown quite as much in what he leaves 
out as in what he puts into a picture. The late George Fuller, one of the 
most richly endowed artistic natures that this country has produced, 
was very emphatic in his declaration that unity of effect could only 
be attained through "sacrifice.'V He has been known to spend three 
hours in painting out irrelevant facts which he had painted into his 
picture in a two hours* sitting of his model. 

Many people, when looking at pictures, feel disturbed if they are 
not able to appreciate or enjoy them, particularly if the pictures are 
by artists of wide celebrity. They feel that their failure to sympathize 
with these works of acknowledged genius is an indication of a lack 
of perception on their part, or of a lack of power on the part of the 
artist. They feel that if the pictures are really great they are in duty 
bound to admire them. This is another common mistake. There is no 
duty in the matter whatever. If the picture does not appeal to you it 
was not painted for you. It was painted for those in whom it awak- 
ened enthusiasm and feeling: pass it by, but do not think that you 
must criticise it. If the financial column, or the marine news, in the 
daily paper do not interest you, you are under no obligation to read 
them. But do not criticize the paper for publishing them or your 
fellow-beings for being interested in them. 

It is a common error of those in the student period of develop- 
ment to exaggerate the importance of technique in painting. Some of 
the severest critics overheard in our exhibition galleries are the art 
students who frequent them, seemingly for no other purpose than to 
find fault. The clever ones talk loudly of pursuing "art for art's 
sake," when their work shows that they are merely painting for 
painting's sake. The painting whose chief merit is a technical one is 
not art, but skilled labor, and the attainment of a high degree of 
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ART AND nianual dexterity is possible to one who has liot the faintest glimmer 
CRITICISM of inspiration- Art for art's sake is well, but paint for paint's sake is 
quite a different matter. The artist must have something to say firs^ 
and then the better he can say it the better he will satisfy himself and 
others. It is necessary, in studying the art of expression, for the stu- 
dent to make the most careful and painstaking copy of the model set 
before him, but pictures cannot be painted from nature. If the painter 
be a true artist his imagination and ideality is hampered in the pres- 
ence of the model. He will go to nature for study, but his picture will 
be evolved from his soul. He will select from nature the features that 
please him and thus "give a suggestion of a fairer creation than we 
know." Let the artist be always obedient to the heavenly vision, an4 
use nature and its facts as a means for conveying to others that higher 
sense of the true and the beautiful which it is his province to impart. 
How well the following lines by Kipling express the dreams of tte 
artistic spirit of which he is so eminent ian embodin;ient : 

When earth's last picture is painted 
And the tubes are twisted and dried, 

And the oldest colors have faded, 
And the youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest— and faith we shall need it- 
Lie down for an aeon or two, 

Till the master of all good workmen 
Shall allow us to work anew. 

And those who are good shall be happy, 

They shall sit in a golden chair, 
And splash at a tep-league canvas 

With brushes of comet's hair. 
They shall have live saints to draw from, 

Silas, Peter and Paul; 
They shall work for a year at a sitting. 
And never get tired at all. 

And only Rembrandt shall teach us. 

And only Vandyke shall blame. 
And no one shall work for money 

And no one shall work for fame; 
But all for the sake of the working, 

And each in his separate star, 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it 

For the God of things as they are. 



